A BIT OF COLOR. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Chapter IV. 

There was a gnarled old pear-tree of great age 
and size that grew near Betty Leicester’s west win¬ 
dow. By leaning out a little she could touch the 
nearest bough. Aunt Barbara and Aunt Mary said 
that it was a most beautiful thing to see it in bloom 
in the spring; and the family cats were fond of 
climbing up and leaping across to the window-sill, 
while there were usually some birds perching in it 
when the coast was clear of pussies. 

One day Betty was looking over from Mary Beck’s 
and saw that the west window and the pear-tree 
branch were in plain sight; so the two girls invented 
a system of signals: one white handkerchief meant 
come over, and two meant tio, but a single one in 
answer was for yes, A yellow handkerchief on the 
bough proposed a walk; and so the code went on, 
and was found capable of imparting much secret 
information. Sometimes the exchange of these 
signals took a far longer time than it did to run 
across from house to house, and at any rate in the 
first fortnight Mary and Betty spent the greater 
part of their waking hours together. Still the signal 
service, as they proudly called it, was of great use. 

One morning, when Mary had been summoned, 
Betty came rushing to meet her. 

“ Aunt Barbara is going to let me have a tea- 
party. What do you think of that ? ” she cried. 

Mary Beck looked pleased, and then a doubting 
look crept over her face. 

I don’t know any of the boys and girls very 
well except you,” Betty explained, ‘‘and Aunt Bar¬ 
bara liked the idea of having them come. Aunt 
Mary thinks that she can’t come down, for the ex¬ 
citement would be too much for her, but I am 
going to tease her again as soon as I have time. 
It is to be a summer-house tea at six o’clock; it is 
lovely in the garden then. Just as soon as I have 
helped Serena a little longer, you and I will go to 
invite everybody. Serena is letting me beat eggs.” 

It was a great astonishment that Betty should 
take the serious occasion so lightly. Mary Beck 
would have planned it at least a week beforehand, 
and worried and worked and been in despair; but 
here was Betty as gay as possible, and as for Aunt 
Barbara and Serena and Letty, they were gay too. 
It was entirely mysterious. 


“ I have sent word by Jonathan to the Picknell 
girls; he had an errand on that road. They looked 
so old and scared in church last Sunday that I kept 
thinking that they ought to have a good time. They 
don’t come in to the village much, do they.^” 

“ Hardly ever, except Sundays,” answered Mary 
Beck. “They turn red if you only look at them, 
but they are always talking together when they 
go by. One of them can draw beautifully. Oh, 
of course I go to school with them, but I don’t 
know them very well.” 

“ I hope they ’ll come, don’t you ? ” said Betty, 
w hisking away at the eggs. “ I don’t know when 
I’ve ever been where I could have a little party. 
I can have two or three girls to luncheon almost 
any time, especially in London, but that’s differ¬ 
ent. Who else now, Becky Let’s see if we choose 
the same ones.” 

“Mary and Julia Picknell, and Mary and Ellen 
Grant, and Lizzie French, and George Max, and 
Frank Crane, and my cousin Jim Beck,— Dan’s too 
little. They would be eight, and you and 1 make 
ten —oh, that’s too many ! ” 

“ Dear me, no ! ” said Betty lightly. “ I thought 
of the Fosters, too-” 

“ We don’t have much to do with the Fosters,” 
said Mary Beck. “ I don’t see why that Nelly 
Foster started up and came to see you. I never 
go inside her house now'. Every’body despises her 
father-” 

“ I think that Nelly is a dear-looking girl,” 
insisted Betty. “ I like her ever so much.” 

“They acted so stuck-up after Mr. Foster was 
put in jail,” Mary went on. “ People pitied them 
at first and w’cre carrying about a subscription- 
paper, but Mrs. Foster w'ould n’t take anything, 
and said that they were going to support them¬ 
selves. People don’t like Mrs. Foster very well.” 

“Aunt Barbara respects her very much. She 
says that few' women would show' the courage she 
has shown. Perhaps she has n’t a nice way of 
speaking, but Aunt Barbara said that I must ask 
Harry and Nelly, when we were talking about to¬ 
night.” Betty could not help a tone of triumph; 
she and Becky had fought a little about the Fosters 
before this. 

“ Harry is like a wild Indian,” said Mary Beck; 
“ he goes fishing and trapping almost all the time. 
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He won’t know what to do at a party. 1 believe 
he makes ever so much money with his fish, and 
pays bills with it.” Becky relented a little now. 
“Oh, dear, 1 have n’t anything nice enough to 
wear,” she added suddenly. “We never have 
parties in Tideshead, except at the vestry in the 
winter; and they’re so poky.” 
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“But I don’t know what Harry will say,” she 
added doubtfully. 

“Please ask him to be sure to come,” urged 
Betty. “ I should be so disappointed, and Aunt 
Barbara asked me to say that she depended upon 
him, for she knows him better than she does 
almost any of the young people.” Nelly looked 



“‘1 HOPE THEY 'll COMB, DON't YOU?’ SAID BETTY.” 


‘ Oh, wea^s^nything; it’s going to be hot, that’s radiant at this, but Mary Beck was much offended, 
all,” said indushiooisBetty, in her business-like “I go to your Aunt Barbara’s oftener than any- 
checked apron ; and it^na^w first dawned upon body,” she said jealously, as they came away. 
Becky’s honest mind that it worth wbU^——“ She asked me to say that, and I did,” main- 

to make one’s self utterly miserable about one’s tained Betty. “ Don’t be cross, Becky, it’s going 


clothes. 

The two girls went scurrying away like squirrels 
presently to invite the guests. Nelly Foster looked 
delighted at the thought of such a pleasure. 


to be such a jolly tea-party. Why, here’s Jona¬ 
than back again already. Oh, good ! the Pick- 
nells are happy to come.” 

The rest of the guests were quickly made sure 
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of, and Betty and Mary went back to the house. 
It made Betty a little disheartened to find that 
her friend took every proposition on the wrong 
side ; she seemed to think most things about a tea- 
party were impossible, and that all were difficult, 
and she saw lions in the way at every turn. It struck 
Betty, who was used to taking social events easily, 
that there was no pleasuring at all in the old 
village, though people were always saying how 
gay and delightful it used to be and how many 
guests used to come to town in the summer. 

The old Leicester garden was a lovely place on 
a summer evening. Aunt Barbara had been sur¬ 
prised when Betty insisted that she wished to have 
supper there instead of in the dining-room; but 
Betty had known too many out-of-door feasts in 
foreign countries not to remember how charming 
they were and how small any dining-room seems 
in summer. And after a few minutes thought. 
Aunt Barbara, too, who had been in France 
long before, asked Serena and Letty to spread 
the table under the large cherry-tree near the 
arbor; and there it stood presently, with its white 
cloth, and pink roses in two china bowls, all ready 
for the sandwiches and bread and butter and straw¬ 
berries and sponge-cake, and chocolate to drink out 
of the prettiest cups in Tideshead. It was all sim¬ 
ple and gay and charming, the little feast; and full 
of grievous self-consciousness as the shyest guest 
might have been when first met by Betty at the 
doorstep, the fun of the party itself proved most 
contagious, and all fears were forgotten. Every¬ 
body met on common ground for once, without 
any thought of self. It came with surprise to more 
than one girl’s mind that a party was so well worth 
the trouble. It was such a pity that somebody 
did not have one every week. 

Aunt Barbara was very good to Harry Foster, who 
seemed at first much older and soberer than the 
rest; but Betty demanded his services when she 
was going to pass the sandwiches again, and Letty 
had gone to the house for another pot of chocolate. 
“ I will take the bread and butter, and you may 
pass these,” she said. And away they went to the 
rest of the company, who were scattered along the 
arbor benches by twos and threes. 

“ I saw you in your boat w hen I first came up the 
river,” Betty found time to say. I did n’t know 
who you were then, though I was sure you were 
one of the boys whom I used to play with. ome 
time when Nelly is going down, could n’t you take 
me too? I can row.” 

“ Nelly would go if you would. I never thought 
to ask her. I always wish there were somebody 
else to see how pleasant it is”—and then a voice 
interrupted to ask what Harry was catching now. 

“ Bass,” said Harry, with brightening face. “ I 


do so well that I am sending them down to River- 
port every day that the packet goes, and I wish 
that I had somebody to help me. You don’t know 
what a rich old river it is! ” 

Why, if here is n’t Aunt Mary! ” cried Betty. 
Sure enough the eager voices and the laughter had 
attracted another guest. And Aunt Barbara sprang 
up joyfully and called for a shawl and foot-stool 
from the house ; but Betty did n’t wait for them, 
and brought Aunt Mary to the arbor bench. 
Nobody knew when the poor lady had been in her 
own garden before, but here she was at last, and 
had her supper w'ith the rest. The good doctor 
would have been delighted enough if he had seen 
the sight. 

Nothing had ever tasted so good as that out-of- 
door supper. The white June moon came up, and its 
bright light made the day longer; and when every¬ 
body had eaten a last piece of sponge-cake, and 
the heap of strawberries on a great round India 
dish had been leveled, what should be heard but 
sounds of a violin. Betty had discovered that 
Seth Pond,— the clumsy, good-natured Seth of all 
people! — had, as he said, “cars for music,” and 
had taught himself to play. 

So they had a country-dance on the green, girls 
and boys and Aunt Barbara, who had been a 
famous dancer in her youth ; and those who did n’t 
know the steps of money-musk and the Virginia reel, 
were put in the middle of the line, and had plenty of 
time to learn before their turns came. Afterward 
Seth played “Bonny Doon,” and “Nelly w'as a 
Lady,” and “Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
and “Annie Laurie,” and half a dozen other songs, 
and everybody sang, but, to Betty’s delight, Mary 
Beck’s voice led all the rest. 

The moon was high in the sky when the guests 
w’cnt away. It seemed like a new world to some 
young folks who were there, and everybody was 
surpiised because everybody else looked so pretty 
and was so surprisingly gay. Yet, here it was, the 
same old Tideshead after all! 

“ Aunt Barbara,” said Betty, as that aunt sat 
on the side of Betty’s four-post bed ; “Aunt Bar¬ 
bara, don’t say good-night just yet. I must talk 
about one or tw-o things before I forget them in the 
morning. Mary Picknell asked me ever so many 
questions about some of the pictures in the library; 
but she knows more about them than 1 do, and I 
thought I would ask her to come some day so that 
you could tell her everything. She must be an 
artist. Did n’t you see how' she kept looking at 
the pictures ? And then Henry Foster knows a 
lovely place down the river for a picnic, and can 
borrow boats enough beside his own to take us 
all there only it ’s a secret yet. Harry said that 
it was a beautiful point of land, with large trees, 
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and that there was a lane that came across the 
fields from the road, so that you could be driven 
down to meet us, if you disliked the boats.” 

“I am very fond of being on the water,” said 
Aunt Barbara, with great spirit. “ I knew that 
point, and those oak-trees, long before either of you 
was born. It was very polite of Harry to think 
of my coming with the young folks. Yes, we *11 
think about the picnic, certainly, but you must 
go to sleep now, Betty.” 

“Aunt Barbara must have been such a nice 
girl,” thinks Betty, as the door shuts. “And, if 
we go, Henry must take her in his boat. It is 
strange that Mary Beck should not like the Fos¬ 
ters, just because their father was a scamp.” 

But the room was still and dark, and sleepiness 
got the better of Betty’s thoughts that night. 

Chapter V. 

Everybody was as kind as possible when Betty 
Leicester first came to Tideshead, and best com¬ 
pany manners prevailed toward her; but as the 
girls got used to having a new friend and playmate, 
some of them proved disappointing. Nothing could 
shake her deep affection for honest-hearted Mary 
Beck, but in some directions Mary had made up 
her inexperienced and narrow mind, and would 
listen to none of Betty’s kindly persuasions. The 
Fosters’ father had done some very dishonest deeds, 
and had run away from justice after defrauding 
some of the most trustful of his neighbors. Mary 
Beck’s mother had lost some money in this way, 
and old Captain Beck even more, so that the girl 
had heard sharp comments and indignankblame at 
home; and she shocked Miss Barbara Leicdfeter and 
Betty one morning by wondering how Henry and 
Nelly Foster could have had the face to go ti church 
the very Sunday after their father was sent to jail. 
She did not believe that they cared a bit \^at peo¬ 
ple thought. 

“ Poor children,” said Miss Leicester, > nth quiet 
compassion, “ the sight of their pitiful yo mg faces 
was enough for me. When should one go church 
if not when in bitter trouble ? That boy Vnd girl 
lately look years older than the rest of youwoung 
folks.” \ 

“It never seemed to me that they thought any 
less of themselves,” said Mary Beck, in a disaOTee- 
able tone; “ and I would n’t ask them to my pam', 
if I had one.” \ 

“ But they have worked so hard,” said BettA 
“Jonathan said yesterday that Harry Foster told\ 
him this spring, when he was working here, that 
he was going to pay every cent that his father owed, 
if he lived long enough. He is studying hard, too; 
you know that he hoped to go to college before 


this happened. They always look as if they were 
grateful for just being spoken to.” 

“ Plenty of people have made everything of them 
and turned their heads,” said Mary Beck, as if she 
were repeating something that had been said at 
home. “ I think 1 should pity some people whose fa¬ 
ther had behaved so, but 1 don’t like the Fosters abit. ” 
“ They are carrying a heavy load on their young 
shoulders,” said Miss Barbara Leicester. “You 
will feel differently by and by, about them. Help 
them all you can, Mary ! ” 

Mary Beck went home that morning much dis¬ 
pleased. She did n’t mean to be hard-hearted, but 
it had seemed to her like proper condemnation of 
wrong-doing to treat the Fosters loftily. Now that 
Betty’s eyes had filled with tears as she listened, 
and Miss Leicester evidently thought less of her for 
what had been said, Mary began to feel doubtful 
about the matter. Yes, what if her father had 
been like theirs — could she be shut up like a 
prisoner, and behave as she expected the Fosters 
to behave? By the time she reached her own 
house, she was ashamed of what she had said. 
Miss Leicester was at that moment telling Betty 
that she was astonished at such bitter feeling in 
their young neighbor. “ She has never really 
thought about it. I dare say she only needs a 
sensible word or two to change her mind. You 
children have such tremendous opinions.” And 
Aunt Barbara smiled. 

“ Once when I was staying in the Isle of Wight,” 
said Betty, “ I belonged to such a nice out-of-door 
club. Aunt Barbara.” 

“ Did you ? What was it like ? ” 

“Oh, not really like anything that I can think 
of, only we had great fun together. We used to 
walk miles and miles, and carry some buns or buy 
them, and get milk or ginger-beer at the farms. 
There are so many ruins to go to see, and old 
churches, and homes of eminent persons of the time 
of Elizabeth, and we would read from their works, 
and it was so pleasant coming home by the foot¬ 
paths afterward,” announced Betty with satisfac¬ 
tion. “ The governesses used to go, too, but we 
could outrun all but one of them, the Duncans’ 
Miss Winter, who was as dear as could be. I had 
my lessons with the Duncans for quite a while. Oh, 
it was such fun !— the others would let us go on as 
fast as we liked and come poking along together, 
and have their own quiet pleasures.” Betty was 
much diverted with her recollections. “ I mean to 
begin an out-of-door club here. Aunt Barbara.” 

“ In my time,” said Aunt Barbara, “ girls were 
\expected to know how to sew, and to learn to be 
good housekeepers.” 

“ You would join the club, would n’t you ? ” 
asked Betty, anxiously. 
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Betty’s tea-partv. 


behind her, carrying cushions, and Betty sprang 
up to help make the couch ready. 

I wish that you would belong, too, and come 
with us on wheels,” said she, returning to the sub¬ 
ject that had been interrupted. ‘‘You could drive 
to the meetings and be head-member. Aunt Mary.” 
But Aunt Mary was tired that day, and wished to 


removed from the weak nerves of Aunt Mary, who 
plaintively said that Betty had almost too much 
life. 

“ Too much life ! Not a bit of it,” said Serena, 
who was the grandniece’s chief upholder and cham¬ 
pion. “ We did need waking up, ’t was a fact. Miss 
Leicester; now, wa’ n’t it? It seemed just like 


have no demands made upon her. There were 
days when Betty had a plan for every half-hour, 
remarked Aunt Barbara indulgently. 

“ Suppose you come out to the garden with me 
to pick some currants ? ” and Betty was quietly 


“And be run away from, like the stout govern¬ 
esses, I dare say.” 

There was an attempt at a serious expression, 
but Miss Leicester could not help laughing a little. 
Down came Miss Mary at this moment, with Letty 
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old times, that night of the tea-party. Trouble is, 
we Ve all got to bein’ too master comfortable, and 
thought we could n’t step one foot out o’ the 
beaten rut. ’T is the misfortune o’ livin’ in a little 
place.” 

And Serena marched back to the kitchen, carry¬ 
ing the empty glass from which Miss Mary Leices¬ 
ter had taken some milk, as if it were the banner 
of liberty. 

She put it down on the clean kitchen-table. 
‘‘Too much life!” the good woman repeated 
scornfully. “ I’d like to see a gal that had too 
much life for me. I was that kind myself, and 
right up an’ doin’. All these Tideshead gals be¬ 
have as slow as the month o’ December. Fussin’ 
about their clothes, and fussin’ about ^ you do this ’ 
and ‘/ can’t do that,’ an’ lettin’ folks that know 
something ride right by ’em. See this little Betty 
now, sweet as white laylocks, I do declare. There 
she goes ’long o’ Miss Barbary, out into the cur¬ 
rant bushes.” 

“ Aunt Barbara,” Betty was saying a few min¬ 
utes later, as one knelt each side of the row of 
white currants, “Aunt Barbara, do you like best 
being grown up or being about as old as I am ? ” 

“ Being grown up, I’m sure, dear,” replied the 
aunt, after serious reflection. 

“I’m so glad. I don’t believe people ever have 
such hard times with themselves afterward, as they 
do growing up.” 

“ What is the matter now, Betty ? ” 

“ Mary Beck, Aunt Barbara. I thought that I 
liked her ever and ever so much, but I have days 
when 1 want to shake her. It’s my fault, because 
I wake up and think about her and feel cross before 
I even look at her, and then I can’t get on all day. 
Then some days I can hardly wait to get over to 
see her, and we have such a good time. But you 
can’t change her mind about anything.” 

“ I thought that you would n’t be so intimate all 
summer,” said Aunt Barbara, picking very fast. 
‘‘You see that you expect Mary Beck to be perfect, 
and the poor child is n’t. You made up a Mary 
Beck in your own mind, who was perfect at all 
points and just the kind of a girl you would like 
best to spend all your time with. Be thankful for 
all you do like in her; that’s the best way.” 

“ I just fell in love with a girl in the Isle of 
Wight last summer,” said Betty sorrowfully. “ We 
wanted to be together all the time, and we wrote 
notes and always went about together. She was 
older than I; but one day she said things that 
made me forget I ever liked her a bit. She wanted 
to make up afterward, but I could nU; and she 
writes and writes me letters, but I never wish to 
see her again. I am sorry I ever liked her.” 
Betty’s eyes flashed, and her checks were very red. 


“ I suppose it has been hard for her, too,” said 
Aunt Barbara; “ but we must like different friends 
for different reasons. Just try to remember that 
you can not find perfection. I used to know a great 
many girls when 1 was growing up, and some of 
them are my friends still, the few who are left. To 
find one true-hearted friend is worth living through 
a great many disappointments.” 

Two or three weeks went over before Betty ceased 
to have the feeling that she was a stranger and 
foreigner in Tideshead. At first she said “ you ” 
and “ I ” when she was talking with the girls, but 
soon it became easier to say “ we.” She took great 
pleasure in doing whatever the rest did, from 
joining a class in Sunday-school to carrying round 
one of the subscription-papers to pay for some 
Fourth of July fireworks, which went up in a blaze 
of splendor on the evening of that glorious day. 

After the garden tea-party, nothing happened, of 
a social nature, for some time, although several of 
the boys and girls gave fine hints that something 
might be expected to happen at their own houses. 
There was a cheerful running to and fro about the 
Leicester house, and the large white gate next the 
street was heard to creak and clack at least once 
in every half-hour. Betty grew fond of the minis¬ 
ter’s daughters, who were sweet-faced girls, but 
very timid and anxious about every-day life. Nelly 
Foster came seldom, but she was the brightest and 
merriest of all the girls when she grew a little ex¬ 
cited, and lost the frightened look that had made 
lines on her forehead much too soon. Harry was 
not seen very often, but Betty wondered a great 
deal about him, and fancied him hunting and fish¬ 
ing in all sorts of dangerous places. The Picknell 
girls came into the village on Sundays always, and 
often once or twice in the week ; but it was haying 
time now, and they were very busy at the farm. 
Betty liked them dearly, and so did Mary Beck, 
who did not get on with the minister’s daughters 
at all, and had a prejudice, as we know, against 
Nelly Foster. These made the little company which 
seemed most closely allied, though there were three 
or four other young people who made part of the 
larger enterprises. Betty had proposed the out-of- 
door club, and had started a tennis-court, and de¬ 
voted much time to it, but nobody knew how to 
play very well yet, except Harry Foster and Julia 
Picknell, and they were the most difficult ones to 
catch for an idle afternoon. George Max could play, 
and one or two others could stumble through a 
game and like it pretty well; but as for Mary Beck, 
her shoes were too small for much agility, and she 
liked to wear her clothes so tight that she was very 
clumsy with a racket. Betty’s light little gowns 
looked prim and plain to the Tideshead girls, who 
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thought their colors very strange to begin with, 
and had not the sense to be envious when their 
wearer went by, as light-footed and graceful as they 
were awkward. They could not understand the 
simplicity that was natural to Betty, but everybody 
liked her, and felt as much interested in her as if 
she were an altogether new variety of human be¬ 
ing. Perhaps we shall understand the situation 
better if we read a letter which our heroine wrote 
just then: 

“ My Dear Papa : This is from your Betty, who 
had intended to take a long walk with Marv Beck this 
afternoon, but is prevented bv a thunder-shower. It 
makes me wonder what you clo when you get wet, and 
who sees that you take off your wet clothes and tries not 
to let you have a cold. Is n’t it almost time for you to 
come home now, Papa? I do miss taking care of you so 
very much. You will be tired hearing about Mary Beck, 
and you can’t stop it, can you ? as if you laughed and then 
talked about something else when we were walking to¬ 
gether. You must remember that you said we must be al¬ 
ways fighting an enemy in ourselves, and my enemy just 
now is making little funs of Mary, and seeing that she 
does n’t know so much as she thinks she does. I like loo 
well to show her that she is mistaken when she tells about 
things; but it makes me sorry afterward, because, in 
spile of myself, I like her better than I do anybody. I 
almost love her. Papa; indeed, I do, but I like to tease 
her better than to help her, and she nuts on airs about 
the very places where I have been and things I have done. 
Aunt Barbara does n’t like her, and wishes I would ‘ play 
with’ Nelly Foster and the minister’s girls, but Nelly 
is like anybody grown up. I suppose it is because she 
has seen trouble, as people say here; and the minister’s 
girls are little '/raid cats. That is what Serena says, and 
is sure to make you laugh. ‘Try and make ’em hop 
’round,’ Serena told me at the party, and I did try; 
but they are n’t good hoppers, and that’s all there is 
to say. I sent down to Kiverport and bought Seth a 
book of violin airs, and he practiced until two o’clock 
one morning, so that Serena and Jonathan were saying 
dreadful things. Aunt Mary is about the same, and so 
is Aunt Barbara, and they send their love. Papa, you 
must never tell, but I hate the one and love the other. 
Mary Beck is n’t half so bad as I am to say that, but now 
it is written down and must slay. There is one awful 
piece of news. The Fosters’ father has broken out of 
jail and escaped, and they are offering a great reward, 
and it is in all the papers. I ought to go to see Nelly, 
but I dread it. I am writing this last page another day, for 
yesterday the sun came out after the shower and I went 
out with Aunt Barbara. She is letting Mrs. Fosterdosome 
sewing for me. She says that my clothes were in ruins. 
She did, indeed, and that they had been badly washed. I 
hope that yours are not the same. Mrs. Foster looked 
terribly frightened and pale, and asked Aunt B. to come 
into the other room, and told her about Mr. Foster. 
Then it was in the pa])er last night. I’apa dear, I do 
remember what you said in one of your letters about be¬ 
ing a Tideshcatl girl myself for tins summer, and not 
standing off and finding fault. I feel more like a Tides- 
head girl lately, hut I wish they would n’t kecj) saying 
how slow it is and nothing going on. We might do so 
many nice things, but they make such great fusses first, 
instead of just going and doing them, the way you and I 
do. '1 hey think of every reason why you can’t do things 
that you can do. The currants arc all gone. You can’t 
have a currant pie this year. I thouglit those by the 
fence under the cherry-tree might last until you came, 
because it is shady, but they all spoiled in the rain. 


Now I am going to read in ‘Walton’s Lives’ to Aunt 
Mary. She says it is a book everybody ought to know, 
and that I run wild more than I ought at my age. I like 
to read aloud, as you know, so good-bye, but my age is 
such a trouble. If you were here we would have the 
best good time. Your own child, 

Betty.” 

Chapter VI. 

That afternoon Betty’s lively young voice grew 
droning and dull after a while, as she read the life 
of Dr. Donne, and at last she stopped altogether. 

^‘Aunt Mary, I can’t help thinking about the 
Fosters’ father. Do you suppose he will come 
home and frighten them some night ? ” 

‘‘No, he would hardly dare to come where they 
are sure to be looking for him,” said Aunt Mary. 
“ Dear me, the thought makes me so nervous.” 

“ When I have read to the end of this page I 
will just run down to see Nelly a few minutes, if 
you can spare me. I keep dreading to see her 
until I am almost afraid to go.” 

Miss Mary sighed and said yes. Somehow she 
did n’t get hold of Betty’s love,— only her duty. 

Betty lingered in the garden and picked some 
mignonette before she started, and a bright carna¬ 
tion or two from Aunt Barbara’s special plants. 
The Fosters* house was farther down the street on 
the same side, and Nelly’s blinds were shut, but if 
Betty had only known it, poor Nelly was looking 
out wistfully through them, and wishing with all 
her heart that her young neighbor would come in. 
She dreaded the meeting, too, but there was such 
a simple, frank, friendliness about Betty Leicester 
that it did not hurt as if one of the other girls had 
come. 

There was the sound of the gate-latch, and Nelly 
went eagerly down. “ Come up to my room; I 
was sitting there sewing,” she said, blushing very 
red, and Betty felt her own cheeks burn. How 
dreadful it must be not to have such a comforting 
dear father as hers ! She put her arms around 
Nelly’s neck and kissed her, and Nelly could hardly 
keep from crying; but upstairs they went to the 
bedroom, where Betty had never happened to go 
before. She felt suddenly, as she never had before, 
how pinched and poor the Fosters must be. Nelly 
was determined to be brave and took up her sewing 
again. It happened to be a little waist of Betty’s 
own. Betty tried to talk gayly about being very 
tired of reading “Walton’s Lives.” 

“Harry reads ‘ Walton’s Angler,* ” said Nelly. 
“ That’s the same man, is n’t he ? It is a stupid¬ 
looking old brown book that belonged to my 
grandfuher.” 

“ Papa reads it, too,” said Betty, nodding her 
head wisely. “ I am in such a hurry to have him 
come, when I think of Harry. I am sure that he 
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will help him to be a naturalist or something like 
that. Mr. Buckland would have just loved Harry. 
I knew him when I was a little bit of a thing. Papa 
used to take me to see him in London, and all his 
dreadful beasts used to frighten me, but I feel very 
differently now, of course. Harry m^ikes me think 
of Robinson Crusoe and Mayne Reid’s books, and 
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two of Miss Barbara Leicester’s new tea-napkins. 
Betty had many things to say about her English 
life and her friends. Mary Beck never cared to hear 
much about England, and it was delightful now 
to have an interested listener. At last the sewing 
was finished, and Nelly proposed that they should 
go a little way farther, and come out to the river 



THE YOUNG MAN SHADED HIS EYES WITH HIS HAND AND LOOKED TOWARD THE SHORE.” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


those boys who used to do such wild things fishing 
and hunting.” 

“ We used to think Harry never would get on 
because he spent so much time in the woods, but 
somehow he always learned his lessons, too,” said 
Nelly proudly ; ‘‘ and now his fishing brings in so 
much money that I don’t know how we shall live 
w'hen winter comes. We are so anxious about 
winter. Oh, Betty, it is tTasy tr^-tell^ou, but I 
can’t bear to have other people even look^aTTiTC 
and she burst into tears and hid her face in her 
hands. 

Let us go outdoors. Just down through the 
garden and across into the woods a little while,” 
pleaded Betty. “ Do, Nelly dear ! ” and presently 
they were on their way. The fresh summer air and 
the sunshine were much better than the close- 
shaded room, with Nelly startled by every sound 
about the house, and they soon lost their first feeling 
of constraint as they sat under a pine-tree whipping 


bank. Harry would be coming up about this time 
with his fare of fish, if he had had good luck. It 
would be fun to shout to him as he went by. 

They pushed on together through the open pas¬ 
ture where the sweet-fern and bayberry bushes- 
grew tall and thick; there was another strip of 
woods between them and the river, and just this 
side of it was a deserted house. It had not been 
lived in for many years and was gray and crum- 

-bliag._The fields that belonged to it had been 

made parT^of-a-great sheep pasture, and two or 
three sheep were standing by the half-opened door, 
as if they were quite at home there in windy or 
wet weather. Betty had seen the old house be¬ 
fore and thought it was most romantic. She pro¬ 
posed now that they should have a picnic there by 
and by, and make a fire in the old fireplace, but 
Nelly Foster thought there would be great danger 
of burning the house down. 

Suppose we go and look in ?” pleaded Betty. 
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** Mary Beck and I saw it not long after I came, 
and she thought it was going to rain, so that we 
did n’t stop. I love to go into an empty old ruin 
and make up stories about it and wonder who used 
to live there. Don’t stop to pick these blueberries; 
you know they are n’t half ripe,” she teased Nelly; 
and so they went over to the old house, frightening 
away the sheep as they crossed the doorstep boldly. 
It was all in ruins, the roof was broken about the 
chimney so that the sun shone through upon the 
floor, and the light-red bricks were softened and 
sifting down. In one corner there was a heap of 
withes for mending fences, which had been pulled 
about by the sheep, and there were some mud nests 
of swallows high against the walls, but the birds 
seemed to have already left them. This room 
had been the kitchen, and behind it was a dark, 
small place which must have been a bedroom 
when people lived there, dismal as it looked now. 

I am going to look in here and all about the 
place,” said Betty, cheerfully, and stepped in to 
sec what she could find. 

“ Oh, come back, Nelly ! ” she screamed, in a 
great fright, the next moment; and they fled out 
of the house into the warm sunshine. They had 
had time to see that a man was lying on the floor 
as if he were dead. Stop! as they held their 
breath and heard a groan, which made them go 
away in breathless haste, a terrible fear possessed 
them. Betty’s heart beat at last so that she could 
hardly speak. 

“ We must get somebody to come,” she panted, 
trying to stop Nelly. ‘‘ Was it somebody dead ? ” 

But Nelly sank down as pale as ashes into the 
sweet-fern bushes and looked at her strangely. 
“ Oh, Betty Leicester, it will kill Mother, it will 
kill her! I believe it was my father; what shall 
I do ! ” 

They looked fearfully at the house; the sheep 
had come back and stood again near the door-way. 
There was something more horrible than the two 
girls had ever known in the silence of the place. 
It would have been less awful if there had been a 
face at the broken door or windows. 

“Henry—we must try to stop Henry,” said 
poor pale Nelly, and they hurried toward the river 
shore. They could not help looking anxiously 
behind them as they passed the belt of pines, but 
for some reason or other the fugitive gave no sign 
of wishing to pursue. “ He is afraid that some¬ 
body will see him. I am so afraid he will come 
home to-night.” 

“ He must be ill there,” said Betty, but she did 
not dare to say anything else. What an unendur¬ 
able thing to be afraid and ashamed of one’s own 
father! 

They looked down the river with eager eyes. 


Yes, there was Harry Foster’s boat coming up 
slowly, with the three-cornered sail spread to catch 
the light breeze. Nelly gave a long sigh and sank 
down on the turf and covered her face as she cried 
bitterly. Betty thought, with cowardly longing, 
of the quiet and safety of Aunt Mary’s room and 
the brown-covered volume of “Walton’s Lives.” 
Then she summoned all her courage.- These two 
might never have sorer need of a friend than in 
this summer afternoon. 

Henry Foster’s boat sailed but slowly. It was 
heavily laden, and the wind was so light that from 
time to time he urged it with the oars. He did not 
see the two girls waiting on the bank until he was 
close to them, for the sun was in his eyes and his 
thoughts were busy. His father’s escape from jail 
was worse than any sorrow yet; nobody knew what 
might come of it. Harry felt very old and careworn 
for a boy of sixteen. He had determined to go to 
see Miss Barbara Leicester that evening and to 
talk over his troubles with her. He had been able 
to save a little money, and he feared that it might 
be demanded. He had already paid off part of the 
smaller debts that were owed in the village; but 
he knew his father too well not to be afraid of get¬ 
ting some menacing letters presently. If he had 
only fled the country; but how could that be done 
without money ? His father would not work his 
passage; Harry was certain enough of that. Would 
it not be better to let him have the money and go 
to the farthest limit to which it could carry him ? 

Something made the young man shade his eyes 
with his hand and look toward the shore, then he 
took the oars and pulled quickly in ; that was surely 
his sister Nelly, and the girl who wore a grayish 
gingham dress with a scarlet handkerchief at her 
throat was Betty Leicester. It was just like kind- 
hearted little Betty to have teased poor Nelly out 
into the woods. He would carry them home in 
his boat; he could rub it clean with some hand¬ 
fuls of hemlock twigs or river grass; then he saw 
how strangely they looked, as he pushed the boat 
in and pulled it far ashore. What in the world 
had happened ? 

Nelly tried to speak again and again, but her 
voice could not make itself heard. “Oh, don’t 
cry any more, Nelly dear,” said Betty, trembling 
from head to foot, and very pale. “ We went into 
the old house up there by the pasture, and found — 
Nelly said it was your father, and we thought he 
was very ill.” 

“ I ’ll take you both home, then,” said Harry 
Foster, speaking quickly and with a hard voice. 
“ Get in, both of you— this is the shortest way — 
then.I ’ll come back by myself.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” sobbed Nelly. “ He looked as 
if he were dying, Harry; he was lying on the floor. 
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We will go, too; he could n’t hurt us, could he ? ” 
And the three turned back into the woods. Betty’s 
heart almost failed her. She felt like a soldier go¬ 
ing into battle. Oh, could she muster bravery 
enough to go into that house again ? Yet she loved 
her father so much that doing this for another girl’s 
father was a great comfort, in all her fear. 

The young man hurried ahead when they came 
near the house, and it was only a few minutes be¬ 
fore he reappeared. 


“You must go and tell mother to come as quick 
as she can; and hurry to find the doctor and tell 
him; he will know what to do. Father has been 
dreadfully hurt somehow. Perhaps Miss Leicester 
will let Jonathan come to help us get him home.” 
Harry Foster’s face looked old and strange; he 
never would seem like a boy any more, Betty 
thought, with a heart full of sympathy. She hur¬ 
ried away with Nelly; they could not bring help 
fast enough. 


(To bt concluded.) 



.poaching Qrlec G.n<^{crl cbot^s nol st 
Owner of the leiKe behind the I 
But when he Icinds his prize 
That Ocelot will rise, 

-And the wretched mar? w’ill cryi 

■ O. Good.rft^'Ss Me 
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